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THE VEIL OF HAPPINESS 



Scene i 

TCHANG-I LI-KIANG 

(Tchang-Ij the blind man^ enters y led by Li-Kiangy 

who seats him in a chair) 

TCHANG-I 

Indeed, Lord Li-Kiang, I do not know how to 
give you proof of my gratitude. You are the eyes of the 
poor blind man. You are the word which guides him, 
the hand which sustains him. I hope, in a future life, to 
serve you in my turn. 

LI-KIANG 

Such service is worthy of no thanks, LordTchang-I . 

TCHANG-I 

No thanks, for your daily presence under my roof, 
and for the conversation, learned as well as brilliant, 
with which you regale my hours? No thanks, for the 
surveillance which you have the goodness to exercise 
over the education of my son, Wen-Sieou, whilst our 
excellent friend Tou-Fou obliges me with his generous 
attentionsto my dear wife, Si-Tchun, flower ofall human 
felicities? No thanks, for the care you have taken for 
ten years to read to me every day, from the first letter 
to the last, the Official Gazette of the Empire? 
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LI-KIANG 

There is but one expression of gratitude which 
has value, Lord Tchang-I. We are old friends, good 
friends. Friendship is its own recompense. 

TCHANG-I 

You speak wisely. And it seems to me that every 
day I hold you in greater love and esteem. Thanks to 
your reading I live amongstthemenof my time. I know 
all they know. I see all they see, and I am amazed. The 
decree which you read me this morning for the increase 
of the tea-crops is admirable. 

LI-KIANG 

The Emperor is very great. 

TCHANG-I 

I am ashamed to say that in those days when I 
enjoyed my sight I understood nothing of what came 
under my eyes. My senses, assailed on every hand, led 
me away from the understanding of things. I saw evil 
here and there, sometimes little, sometimes much. I 
never came to that profound perception of universal 
good which to-day manifests itself to me so clearly. Ah! 
the world is much changed now that I can see it only in 
my thoughts. How beautiful it is! What joy to live! 
I am as one intoxicated with the contentment of blissful 
peace. 

LI-KIANG 

Then you bless the evil which has struck you? 

TCHANG-I 

I do not curse it. A moment ago, when you were 
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reading the Imperial Edidts and I saw our great China 
in possession of all good, I searched in vain for that 
which might add to my happiness. 

LI-KIANG 

The Official Gazette has an astonishing power 
over you. 

TCHANG-I 

Say rather that it delights me; say that it trans- 
ports me into regions of joy without measure. How 
could it be otherwise with such a spedlacle of the treas- 
ure of wisdom dispensed to us by the Golden Dragon? 
It would be well were all men compelled by law to read 
it. I speak only of China, because it is plain to be 
seen that for the christian barbarians, the Gods have 
had no care. 

LI-KIANG 

That is evident, O Lord Tchang-I, most prudent 
and most venerable. 

TCHANG-I 

The Emperor knows all, foresees all, remedies all 
evils, and changes the machinations of evil spirits into 
celestial blessings. 

LI-KIANG 

Who could doubt it? 

TCHANG-I 

Should a famine come to declare itself in some ter- 
ritory of the Empire, the Emperor renders a decree 
that abundance shall reign. With a sign from him the 
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dried harvests revive, the rice is heaped up in the store- 
houses. Every extended hand receives from the faithful 
fundiionaries generous portions,and joy comes to dwell 
with the families who bless the Son of Heaven. You 
will not deny it; you have read it yourself in the Official 
Gazette. 

LI-KIANG 

I have read it. 

TCHANG-I 

The Imperial Finances suffered from an inexpli- 
cable malady. Taxes failed to come in. The Holy One 
renders a decree and see now the taxes how they flow. 
Is it true? You have read it? 

LI-KIANG 

I have read it. 

TCHANG-I 

There is, then, no way to deny it. The lying jour- 
nals, it is true, at times spread false rumors.The Official 
Gazette has need of but a line to confound them. It 
says, "It is not so," and even sometimes it condescends 
to say what is so. You will discover there, in its most 
beautiful form, all the art of governing. Have not certain 
rascals undertaken to make us believe that the western 
barbarians, some years ago, came in force on our soil to 
diftate their wills to us? You remember the explanation, 
so simple, so complete, of the Official Gazette? The 
barbarians presented themselves under arms, in order 
to give more brilliance to the ceremony ofhomage which 
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they had come to celebrate in honour of the Dragon. A 
troop amongst them, ambitious to measure itself with 
our invincible warriors, was cut to pieces — and the Em- 
peror ordered the Summer Palace to be burned to purify 
itof its stains.You must remember;you read it yourself. 

LI-KIANG 

I have read it. There is no army which can hold 
against our captains. Our war cries fill them with terror 
and the sight of the Dragon on our standards puts them 
to flight like a band of marauding birds. 

TCHANG-I 

{Laughing) Ah! Ah! It is not surprising. Remem- 
ber, Li-Kiang, that their ancestors fought for caverns 
with bears and wolves of the forest when the great Lao- 
Tseu wasinstrudHng China in the paths of eternal truth. 
These christian barbarians compel my pity. Their 
ideals are without power. One cannot deny, however, 
that they have in their service certain spirits of per- 
versity, as may be clearly seen in the wicked afts with 
which they are reproached by public rumor. 

LI-KIANG 

They say that they compound philters with the 
eyes of infants. 

TCHANG-I 

Are you sure of it? 

LI-KIANG 

Very sure. Everyone says so. It is perfedly dem- 
onstrated; and also that they poison springs. There is 
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no contesting that point. In Kouang-Si and in Chang- 
Toun the people were compelled to execute a number 
of them in order to reestablished public peace. 

TCHANG-I 

It is possible that they are demons, as is said. They 
have certainly marvelous secrets. For good as well as 
for evil, they can do much. 

LI-KIANG 

Oh, for good? 

TCHANG-I 

Yes, for good. It sometimes happens that they 
employ for the relief of others their knowledge of the 
virtues of certain things. 

LI-KIANG 

They say so. Lord Tchang-I? 

TCHANG-I 

I can testify, at least, that they try. Eight days ago 
one of their healers, having met me in the Street of the 
Bamboo Stalks, examined my eyes and he pretended 
that he could cure me. {Showing a vial) Three drops 
of this water under the eye-lids each morning — no 
more. I use it with great care. Ten drops, he said, 
would destroy the eyes instantly. 

LI-KIANG 

You believe that. Lord Tchang-I, when the priests 
of Fo, being consulted, declared there was no remedy. 

TCHANG-I 

The healer said, "I will make fall the veil which 
hides the world frpm you." 
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LI-KIANG 

One never knows. These barbarians practice magic. 
Suppose that instead of revealing the world, they wove 
across that happy vision which you now enjoy some 
apparition wrought with monsters? 

TCHANG-I 

Monsters? I feel nothing as yet. I have not even 

spoken of it to my wife, Si-Tchun, so far was I from 

believing in the efficacy of the drug. You know that 
sick men try everything not to lose the one chance. 

LI-KIANG 

If that sorcerer had not evil intentions, he was 
mocking you. 

TCHANG-I 

That is quite possible. You make me ashamed of 
my credulity. 

LI-KIANG 

The Lady Si-Tchun approaches. 

Scene 2 

TCHANG-I, LI-KIANG, SI-TCHUN 
TCHANG-I 

Come to me, flower of jade, smile of the springtime. 

SI-TCHUN 

Have you had no need of me? When you are out 
of my sight, I cannot rid myself of a mortal anxiety. 

TCHANG-I 

You are, dear Si-Tchun, the joy of heaven and 
the pride of earth. All China admires your virtues. 
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SI-TCHUN 

The Siao-Hio says, "Women should never leave 
the interior department." We come into the world to 
obey, to spin silk, weave flax, and work with the needle. 

TCHANG-I 

Than Si-Tchun none is more prompt in scrupulous 
observance of the rites. The beneficent genii . . 

LI-KIANG 

The moment has arrived. Lord Tchang-I, when I 
must join your son. Wen Sieou, with his tutor in the 
library. 

TCHANG-I 

As you wish, Lord Li-Kiang. Who knows better 
than you the Book of Rites? Who better than you can 
explain each precept, each charafter, and sense the 
finest shades of them? It would give me great pleas- 
ure to judge for myself of the intelligence of my son. 
I must question him. 

LI-KIANG 

Is it your pleasure that I bring him to you? 

TCHANG-I 

That proposal is most agreeable. Bring him then. 
Lord Li-Kiang. 

LI-KIANG 

I shall not fail. I shall return in a moment. 

Scene 3 

TCHANG-I SI-TCHUN 
TCHANG-I 

Where art thou, divine light? I have no greater 
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happiness than thy presence. {He touches the clothes and 
coiffure of Si-Tchun) What touching attention is this to 
have put on your most beautiful ceremonial garments, 
your finest ornament! Oh! Oh! Your head is covered 
with pearls and plumes of the Halcyon. Is all this lux- 
ury of beauty, Si-Tchun, for your poor blind husband? 
For, apart from Li-Kiang and Tou-Fou, we expeft no 
visitors to-day. Does it please you that I feel you are 
marvelous as you were the first day of our marriage? 

SI-TCHUN 

Is there greater happiness than to hear you speak 
thus? I would that my beauty, my chastity, my obedi- 
ence, my constant desire to please you, should elevate 
your merits in the esteem of the world that it may see 
in Tchang-I the happiest of mortals. 

TCHANG-I 

In truth, that title fits me well. Apart from all that 
which is for me alone, Si-Tchun stands forth the most 
beautiful and the most accomplished of wives, as I have 
sung with the sweetest notes of my lute, in my col- 
leftion of poems on the three dependecies and the four 
virtues. 

SI-TCHUN 

My husband overwhelms me. I am scrupulous to 
avoid the least stray step from the maxims and rules pre- 
scribed by the rites, but it is ten years. Lord Tchang-I, 
since you contemplated my face and I fear very much 
that my attractions . . . 
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TCHANG-I 

[After having passed his hand over her face,) No. No. 
This modesty becomes you and adorns you too, but 
nothing is unknown to me of every charming detail 
of your graces. {He passes his arm around her waist.) 
{Laughing) Because I am blind, you think that I do not 
see you. Shall I make your portrait? 

SI-TCHUN 

You would make me blush under my paint by your 
flattery. 

TCHANG-I 

See then: The wide-parted eyebrows of Si-Tchun 
are rounded nobly like the arc of the new moon . . • 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! 

TCHANG-I 

Her lips, warm scarlet of the cherry, are parted; 
herteeth are white like rice, sparkling like drops of dew 
in the early sun. 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! 

TCHANG-I 

Her breath exhales the perfume of the clove tree. 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! Ah! 

TCHANG-I 

And her eyes — the pure water of a spring in autumn 
where a leaf of willow floats. 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! I am confused! 



TCHANG-I 

Have you read the story of the Goddess, Kin- 
Thong-yu-Nin, who, tired of heaven, dreamed of the 
world and longed to love and be loved in it. She real- 
ized her desire. Sometimes I say to myself that perhaps 
it is you. 

SI-TCHUN 

Enough! Enough! I pray you. 

TCHANG-I 

Then I feel the pride of Lieou-Loui, when he ven- 
tured into the dwelling of the Gods unawares. 

SI-TCHUN 

My Lord, I cannot listen further. Permit me to 
retire. 

TCHANG-I 

Remain. I order it. This modesty but adds to my 
ravishment. Do you know, Si-Tchun, that I live still 
in the first sweetnesses of our marriage? 

SI-TCHUN 

I cannot deny that I too am ever under the spell 
of that first wonder. 

TCHANG-I 

What happy recolledions of our meeting! Have 
you kept the memory of them? 

SI-TCHUN 

The heart of Si-Tchun is not forgetful. 

TCHANG-I 

My father decided upon our union. Faithful to the 
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precepts of the rites I responded, without hesitation, 
that I was ready to obey. My father had no thought of 
anything but that a son, born of me, might assure the 
continuity of the cult of ancestors. But I, filled with 
the curiosity of love, interrogated the Honourable 
Marriage- Broker, who represented you to me, follow- 
ing the custom: "This young girl," she said, "is pene- 
trated with sentiments of propriety. She is distinguished 
in all things by her reserve and her modesty. For never 
does she stray from the rites in the least of her a6Hons, 
in her repasts, {smiling) and even in her sleep." (fVith 
joy) It was true! It was true! And as I manifested a very 
lively ardour, the Honourable Marriage-Broker, to 
tease me a little, said," I am much afraid, LordTchang-I, 
that you have violated the rites in permitting yourself 
such a lively tenderness for a girl whom you know only 
by the portrait I have made for you." And I replied: 
"Make haste! Illumine the flowered marriage candles!" 

SI-TCHUN 

My Lord, these memories plunge me into ecstasy. 

TCHANG-I 

See then ! H ere comes the delicate you ng girl, tender 
as the spring shoots of the bamboo. At last the cere- 
monies are accomplished. The cortege stops before my 
house. Trembling, I put the key into the little door 
of the palanquin which encloses my bride. The sun 
appears to me, Si-Tchun! That light has remained in 
my eyes always. 
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SI-TCHUN 

I dared not look. A charm held my eyes lowered, 
or perhaps it was the brilliance of your person and your 
dignities. 

TCHANG-I 

A drum sounds the coming of night. From the 
height of the tower, its grave note rolls out and is lost on 
the far shadows. All the palace is wrapped in the deep- 
hued mantle of slumber. A drop of water falls into the 
clepsydra of sonorous jade. In an almond tree, the ai- 
grette of a phoenix trembles in the soft breath of the 
spring night. The flower which grows in the palace of 
the moon wilts and lowers its shade over the tree-tops. 
The young bride steals furtively from the perfumed 
warmth oflier chamber and, gathering her robe in silken 
waves, advances past the balustrade. She raises softly 
the heavy curtains. A light sound is heard at the win- 
dow. It is the moment, she comes! 

SI-TCHUN 

The moon wavers on the surface of the water like 
the blue dragon who bears the mirror of Hang-Ti; the 
flowers of the peach tree sparkle like jewels above the 
hedge; a soft breeze waves the languorous willows; the 
fragrant plants are veiled in a light vapor; the lamp 
throws a tranquil glow on the blue gauze which sur- 
rounds it; the willows let float their verdant tresses 
from which little pearls of dew escape and fall into a 
limpid pond like a rain of stars. Under this beautiful 
sky, in the calm of this radiant night, a virtuous maiden 
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and a man of talent are about to unite. They accord in 
heart and in thought. Their families are worthy to ally 
themselves. The two phoenix interlace their wings in 
the circle of perfed love. {Silence in ectasy) 

TCHANG-I 

Since that day never a ripple on the calm of our 
happiness. 

SI-TCHUN 

I can boast that neither my husband nor any other 
person has ever found me in a fault. 

TCHANG-I 

It is true. And yet I am ashamed to say it, in the 
second year of our marriage, but a little time before I 
lost my sight, an incomprehensible jealousy came to me 
from I do not know where ... It seemed to me . . . 

SI-TCHUN 

{Ready to cry) What do you say, My Lord? Is it 
possible you have doubted me? 

TCHANG-I 

Doubted you? Never, Si-Tchun! Do you not see 
it is myself I accuse. 

SI-TCHUN 

I have always accomplished the rites exadly. 

TCHANG-I 

Most exadly. It is myself, I tell you, who is at fault. 
Moreover, I became blind, and, since then, your devo- 
tion surrounds me with attentions so charming, so deli- 
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cate, that I never knew you in the height of your per- 
fedHons until the time when my eyes had lost you. 

SI-TCHUN 

May my husband always speak thus. 

TCHANG-I 

Oh! Nothing shall change my judgment hereafter, 
even though I saw with my eyes . . . {Tou-Fou appears 
in the doorway.) 

SI-TCHUN 

Here is Lord Tou-Fou. I shall retire. 

Scene 4 

THE SAME TOU-FOU 
TCHANG-I 

Enter, Lord Tou-Fou, enter. 

TOU-FOU 

Ten thousand and ten thousand felicities. {He 
regards Si-Tchun fixedly and makes a step towards her. 
Si-Tchun recoils lightly.) 

TCHANG-I 

Your coming is most happy. You, Si-Tchun, re- 
main. Often I have observed that it pleases you to leave 
when Tou-Fou comes. I approve that discretion. At 
times we wish to talk, but Lord Tou-Fou might come 
to believe that you have an aversion for him and I 
have reason to be sure that you have not. 

TOU-FOU 

And myself, as well. Lord Tchang-L Be seated, I 
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pray you, that I may make my salutations. {He salutes 
him ceremoniously.) 

SI-TCHUN 

{Looking at Tou-Fou) Wen-Sieou is with Li-Kiang 
in the Library. They will be coming very soon. I will 
go to make sure that Wen-Sieou conforms with the 
precepts of Li-Kiang, but I shall return presently. {To 
Tou-Fou with a sign of the head) Very soon. {She goes into 
the Library) 

Scene 5 

TCHANG-I TOU-FOU 
TCHANG-I 

I do not find words, Lord Tou-Fou, to welcome 
you as I would. You are, as Li-Kiang, a model of per- 
fed friendship. Ever since my eyes have been closed 
to the light of heaven, you have made it your habit to 
offer me each day yourattention and your conversation. 

TOU-FOU 

It is for me an honour and an inestimable pleasure, 
Lord Tchang-I 

TCHANG-I 

I do not permit myself any illusions. My company 
cannot be very diverting. There is nothing here to hold 
you that I can see. My infirmity places my dear wife, 
Si-Tchun, under the obligation to consecrate to me all 
of her time, all of her thoughts. I should like to be cer- 
tain that she does not negleft any of her duties toward 
our guest, the illustrious, Tou-Fou. 
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TOU-FOU 

Let your noble spirit be reassured, O Lord 
Tchang-I, most prudent.The Lady Si-Tchun, mirror 
of the heavens, attaches herself faithfully to the ancient 
precepts upon the obligations of women in all circum- 
stances. I can bear high witness, that, supposing her to 
have duties towards me, she would accomplish them to 
the very end, even further, I dare say, Lord Tchang-I, 
even further. 

TCHANG-I 

Your words bring me great comfort. I wish so much 
that you may be happy here. 

TOU-FOU 

Rejoice then, for I am as happy as may be. 

TCHANG-I 

Upon that condition alone I may enjoy, without 
remorse, the pleasure of your untiring attention, be- 
cause I am an egotist, very much an egotist. I know it 
well. Like all those who have need of aid, I abuse it. 

TOU-FOU 

Do not speak thus. I have no joy but in this dwell- 
ing. In my contentment, there is nothing lacking. 

TCHANG-I 

Then my own can ask no more. You are able to 
accommodate yourself to little. Do we play at chess? 
Still you must indicate to me the movements of the 
pieces on the board. 

TOU-FOU 

China has put the finest of its genius into that game. 
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TCHANG-I 

That is true. Do you like the Teou-Pe-Tsao? 

TOU-FOU 

I find great delight in all games of flowers. 

TCHANG-I 

You must admit that I excel inguessingat perfumes. 

TOU-FOU 

I have seen you name successively all the compo- 
nents of a bouquet of fourteen kinds of flowers. 

TCHANG-I 

(Laughing)Do you remember? The fad: would seem 
incredible. I marvelled at it myself. But, how many 
other diversions await you elsewhere! 

TOU-FOU 

Do not speak thus. I find here unbelievable satis- 
faftions. Your wife, Si-Tchun has received the gift of 
a miraculous voice. 

TCHANG-I 

One would believe that one heard the bird of 
Hoang-Li. Under the caress of her delicate fingers the 
chords of the lute exhale a celestial harmony. How 
often does my spirit vibrate divinely in unison with 
Si-Tchun. 

TOU-FOU 

Like my own. It is the most exquisite pleasure of 
all your generous hospitality. 

TCHANG-I 

Of all things, poetry and music are the supreme 
delights. They are thefineflowerofall knowledge. Does 



not tradition say, "The science of tones and of sounds 
bears close relation with the science of government 
and he alone who comprehends music is capable of 
governing," 

TOU-FOU 

And so I judge myself. But nothing surpasses the 
sumptuous feast of your poetry. 

TCHANG-I 

You flatterme much. I have assuredly made certain 
attempts which have gained notable approval. I am 
deeply honoured if you find in them some charm. 

TOU-FOU 

Attempts? Some charm? Lord Tchang-I, I admire 
the excess of humility into which your modesty leads 
you. Are you not the author of a sublime colleftion 
of seventeen thousand, two hundred poems on the 
three dependencies and the four virtues of a wife, with 
examples? 

TCHANG-I 

It is to Si-Tchun that it pleases me to attribute the 
merit of that work. The idea came to me to celebrate 
her as the living illustration of all the rules which are 
the foundation of the Chinese family. 

TOU-FOU 

It was no more than just. By the very high pro- 
priety of her least adions, the Lady Si-Tchun compels 
the admiration of everyone. But if it is true that her 
merits shine with a matchless brilliance, it needed the 
genius of Tchang-I to sing them worthily. 
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TCHANG-I 

Say rather that it needed Si-Tchun to inspire the 
poet. 

Scene 6 

THE SAME 
SI-TCHUN LI-KIANG WEN-SIEOU 

LI-KIANG 

{Entering with fVen-Sieou) As you have expressed 
the desire, Lord Tchang-I, we bring your son, Wen- 
Sieou, that you may judge of his talents for yourself. 
( Ceremonious salutations o/fFen-Sieou)You will recognize, 
I like to believe, that by the variety and the depth of 
his learning, he promises to make his name illustrious. 

TCHANG-I 

It fills me with pride. Lord Li-Kaing, to learn this 
from you. 

LI-KIANG 

He has studied thoroughly ten thousand and ten 
thousand chapters and it is but play for him to explain 
the sense of them. As for the Book of Rites, he pos- 
sesses that with a rare surety. He could take the exami- 
nation of I^iang'C^i to-day and he would carry oflFthe 
grade of Licentiate. It is unbelievable. 

TCHANG-l 

I am overjoyed. It is to you, this miracle is due. 
Lord Li-Kiang. 

LI-KIANG 

To him also, I assure you. Do you not wish to ask 
him questions? 
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TCHANG-I 

I do, indeed. I am curious to hear him. Wen-Sieou, 
approach. Tell me, I pray you, in what consists the 
duties of a son towards his parents? 

WEN-SIEOU 

{Reciting) The duty of a son is to take every pre- 
caution that in winter, as in summer, his parents enjoy 
all the commodities of life. 

TCHANG-I 

Very good. 

WEN-SIEOU 

Each evening he must make, himself, the bed on 
which they repose. Every morning, at the first crowing 
of the cock, he must inform himself in the most aflfec- 
tionate terms of the "state of their heal th.Then, through- 
out the day he asks them, at various times, if they suflFer 
from the cold or heat. 

TCHANG-I 

Very good. Very good. 

WEN-SIEOU 

The duty of a son is to watch over his parents wher- 
ever they go, to love those whom they love, honour 
those whom they honour. He should love even the 
horses and the dogs which his father loves. "A son," 
says Confucius, "so long as his father and mother are 
living, must not leave the house in which they dwell." 

TCHANG-I 

No one could speak better. And how many degrees 
are there of filial piety according to Hiao-K^ng? 
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WEN-SIEOU 

{Always reciting) There are three degrees of filial 
piety. The first consists in serving his parents, the sec- 
ond in serving his prince, the third in elevating his 
person in the official hierarchy. To come into dignities, 
to praftice virtue, to extend his reputation over the 
centuries to come, to make illustrious his fiither and 
his mother is the end, the fulfillment of filial piety. 

TCHANG-I 

Excellent. There is no happiness except in obser- 
vation of the rites. Let that thought be with youalways. 

WEN-SIEOU 

I have no other thought. 

TCHANG-I 

All his replies are admirable. I like to believe that 
when you write a charafterof the alphabet you conform 
stridly to the rules instituted by the masters. 

WEN-SIEOU 

Stridly. There are only ninety-two of them. 

TCHANG-I 

Not one moreor less. My satisfadionisgreat,Wen- 
Sieou. I see you very soon a Bachelor of Arts and later 
a Licentiate at the Literary examinations in the spring. 

LI-KIANG 

A man of elevated charader should, before all, think 
of his literary success and of its advancement. 

TCHANG-I 

Some day I shall see you wearing the belt of jade 
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when you descend from the palace of the moon with 
the academic palm of dodor. You will wear the hat of 
golden flowers on your forehead like a fountain of flame. 
All impregnated with celestial perfumes, you will take 
your place in the Imperial Palace at the banquet of the 
dodors. On fine porcelains they will oflFeryou the rarest 
of dishes. The hump of the dromedary, the tongues of 
blue monkeys cooked in honey, the embryos of leop- 
ards roasted with cinnamon. Will you not be happy, 
Wen-Sieou? 

WEN-SIEOU 

I will be most happy. 

TCHANG-I 

Once Mandarin, the magnificent dignities of sec- 
ond and first rank are at your hand. Where may you 
not arrive! Then you will understand, Wen-Sieou, that 
the superiority of the Middle Empire results from its 
dignities being acquired at examinations rather than by 
heredity or eleftion as with the western barbarians. 
Thus may each choose his like as his successor.Thus we 
have beenable toattainthesupremepointof immobility 
in perfedion. We do that which our ancestors did five 
thousand years ago and in five thousand and five thou- 
sand years, despite the barbarians, our descendents will 
do that which we do ourselves. There is nothing more 
beautiful. Have you understood? 

WEN-SIEOU 

I have understood. 
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TCHANO-I 

Then am I overjoyed. I have shown you the reward, 
but on the other hand there is the punishment. You 
have seen in my hand the emblem, the venerated scep- 
tre of the family ,which you will one day carry." Punish- 
ment," says the law-maker of India, "is a king full of 
energy. Punishment governs humankind. Punishment 
watches whilst all sleep. Punishment is justice." 

Scene 7 

THE SAME TCHAO 

{^Accompanied by an archer and with his neck 
and wrists in a cangue.) 

TCHAO 

"Punishment is justice." The course of justice is a 
pleasing spe6lacle for those who gaze upon it; but for 
the condemned one hard. 

TCHANG-I 

Who is that man? 

TCHAO 

I am called Tchao. I am hungry. I am cold. Pass- 
ing before this house, which appeared to me that of a 
rich mandarin, I prayed the archer, who conducts me 
in this cangue, for permission to solicit relief from my 
misery. {The officer makes a si^n of assent.) 

TCHANG-I 

How comes it that you find yourself sealed in that 
cangue? 
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TCHAO 

I was a merchant of good repute. The other day 
I was going about my business in the market place, 
when I saw a young man, who was rudely striking an 
aged one. Moved by sentiments of commiseration, I 
ventured to remonstrate. Without taking any notice of 
my protest, the man continued his attack.Then I struck 
him, but so grievously that he expired within the hour. 
I was taken before a magistrate,who applied the punish- 
ment of retaliation. Happily for me, it was the President 
of the Six Bureaus, a judge filled with goodness. 

TCHANG-I 

The Official Gazette knows no others. 

TCHAO 

To him I owe my life. He condemned me, by 
extreme indulgence, only to receive 60 blows of the 
bamboo and be exiled upon the Island of the Samains, 
whither I am now going under the conduft of this arch- 
er. I have not eaten since yesterday. I have nothing 
but rags to cover me.The wind blows with violence. 
Illustrious Lords, have mercy upon an unhappy man. 

Ll-KIANG 

(To Tchang'I) Do you not judge. Lord Tchang-I, 
that it would be better to know first all the circum- 
stances of this story? If you will consent, I will address 
the necessary questions to this man. 

TCHAO 

A spoonful of rice when one is hungry is worth 
more than ten thousand questions. 
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LI-KIANG 

It would be well to exercise caution.The Mandarin, 
Lord Tchang-I, could involve you in some difficulty 
for having received this criminal in your house. It is 
my friendship for you which speaks. 

TCHANG-I 

Rather save the life of a man than elevate a pagoda 
of seven stages. Mercy is higher than prayer. Si-Tchun, 
Celestial Light, take from the cabinet ten taels and a 
suit of padded silk. 

SI-TCHUN 

{<iAfter haloing taking these from a cabinet") Lord 
Tchang-I, Model of the Empire, here are ten taels 
of silver and a suit of padded silk. 

TCHANG-I 

Be good enough then, to give them at once to 
Tchao. 

SI-TCHUN 

{^After having given them to Tchao) I have obeyed my 
husband. 

TCHANG-I 

Tchao, take these modest offerings and pursue, as 
you must, your sad way. 

TCHAO 

Ten thousand and ten thousand thanks. As on a 
tablet of marble I would engrave in my memory the 
name of Lord Tchang-I. If I die before I find myself 
again in your presence, may Destiny make me, in the 
life to come, a horse or an ass to serve you with fidelity. 
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TCHANG-I 

If you must havea name to honour in your thoughts, 
let it be the glorious name of Si-Tchun. It is Si-Tchun 
who has given you these presents. Let Si-Tchun be 
remembered. ( Turning to Si-Tchun^ as Tchao and the 
archer leave) Si-Tchun, perfume of light, never shall I 
be acquitted of the debt of my love. 

Scene 8 

TCHANG-I SI-TCHUN LI-KIANG TOU-FOU 

[Servant hands a letter to Li-Kiang and retires. Li-Kiang 
reads it and then speaks to Si-Tchun and Tou-Fou.) 

LI-KIANG 

A Messenger of the Emperor! Here! In an instant! 
(Addressing Tchang-I) It is time, LordTchang-I,that 
our great secret be unveiled to you. 

TCHANG-I 

What secret? 

LI-KIANG 

A conspiracy I have plotted with Lord Tou-Fou 
and your noble wife, Si-Tchun. 

TCHANG-I 

A conspiracy? I think I havelittletofearif my two 
friends and my faithful wife were the conspirators. 

LI-KIANG 

In truth, then, this is the affair. It concerns your 
great colle<5Hon of poems on the three dependencies 
and the four virtues. 
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TCHANG-I 

Well? 

TOU-FOU 

Well, after having submitted the case to a council 
of eminent scholars, we concluded there was good rea- 
son to present this incomparable work diredly to the 
Emperor. 

TCHANG-I 

The Emperor? 

TOU-FOU 

Yes, to the Emperor; because if you have judged 
the Lady Si-Tchun should be given as an example to 
all the Empire, we believed the public interest calls for 
the meditation of all men upon this admirable produc- 
tion of your genius. The Son of Heaven, alone, has the 
power to speak, in this regard, the necessary words. 

TCHANG-I 

And you have dared to present your request to the 
Emperor? 

TOU-FOU 

We have dared. Ah! I do not conceal from you 
that it has been necessary to vanquish the modesty of 
the Lady Si-Tchun, who would hide the light of her 
virtues in the shadow of the interior apartment. We 
have had great discussions. The Lady Si-Tchun did 
not consent but for consideration of you, whose glory 
will receive a new lustre from the Imperial Consecration. 

TCHANG-I 

But why did you say nothing to me? 
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LI-KIANG 

We wanted to surprise you. 

TCHANG-I 

And now why do you think it well to break the 
silence? 

LI-KIANG 

For the reason that I have just received this letter 
from the Chief of the Eunuchs of the Court informing 
me that the Emperor sends you a messenger. 

TCHANG-I 

{Agitated) A messenger? To me? From the Emperor? 

LI-KIANG 

Yes. A messenger from the Emperor who will be 
here in an instant. 

TCHANG-I 

And for what communication? What orders does 
it please the Son of Heaven to give me? 

LI-KIANG 

We are about to know. See here the messenger 
himself. 

Scene 9 
THE SAME LI-LAO, messenger of the Emperor, 

LI-LAO 

I am Li- Lao charged with an Imperial message, 
bearing the sign of gold and the sword. I come to the 
house of Tchoang-2 ouen Tchang-I to speak the will of 
the Son of Heaven and to distribute rewards.Tchang-I, 
Li-Kiang and all of you here present bring perfumes 
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and prostrate yourselves in the diredtion of the Imperial 
Palace. Attention to the order of the Emperor. {They 
bring perfumes and prostrate themselves in the named direc- 
tion.) "Because the Great Council of Rites, assembled 
in the Hall of Eternal Sincerity, having submitted to us 
acolleftion of seventeen thousand,two hundred poems 
on the three dependencies and the four feminine vir- 
tues, of which the Tchoang-Touen Tchang-I and the 
Scholar of the Thirteenth Class, Li-Kiang, are the 
recognized authors ..." 

TCHANG-I 

[Interrupting) Pardon me, Li- Lao, there is an error. 
The poems are by me . . . 

LI-LAO 

(S^'y^r^/y) Silence! The Imperial Messenger cannot 
commit an error. [Resumes his readingY^BccsLnst we, hav- 
ing recognized, after profound examinations, that this 
work of high inspiration includes an incalculable num- 
ber of useful maxims for the good of the Empire and 
manifests the zeal of the authors for the service of the 
Son of Heaven and for the cult of ancestors, we have 
decided, after having recommended this reading to all 
the subjefts of the Empire, to accord to our faithful 
Tchang-I and Li-Kiang the favors which have ap- 
peared to us proper. To Li-Kiang, Scholar of the 
Thirteenth Class, the grade to Scholar of the Seventh 
Class and a nobility of three generations with a present 
of one thousand ounces of silver ..." 
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TCHANG-I 

{Interrupting again) That is truly inconceivable. I 
am the only . . . 

LI-LAO 

{Very severely) Silence, I say! That which is incon- 
ceivable, Lord Tchang-I, is that, having read the books 
of the sage Confucius and knowing thoroughly the 
treatise of Tcheou-Kong on the Rites, you so offend the 
proprieties. {Resuming his reading) "To Tchoang-Youen 
Tchang-I, three vases of fine porcelain with the most 
renowned flowers from the Imperial Garden, a carbun- 
cle of considerable size, a white parrot, a tablet of jade, 
ten flasks of the wine of Niao-Tching, a piece of silk 
ornamented with cranes and cormorants." {Servants 
bring in these objects as they are enumerated and dispose of 
them on the furniture.) Finally, by singular favor, the 
Emperor permits Li-Kiang and Tchang-I each to ex- 
press a wish. You accept with gratitude the benefits 
of the Emperor! You respedt this order! Letyour hearts 
expand! {All rise) 

LI-KIANG 

I prostrate myself at the feet of the Son of Heaven 
on the steps of gold. 

TCHANG-I 

Pardon, it is I who kneel before the Imperial 
Throne — my face in the dust. 

LI-KIANG 

And for my wish I leave to the Emperor that which 
he shall think good for me to make. 
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TCHANG-I 

And I — I express the wish that the condemned 
man, Tchao, be relieved of his sentence of exile and 
given his liberty. 

LI-LAO 

The words of Tchang-I, and of Li-Kiangshall be 
faithfully reported. 

Scene lo 

TCHANG-I SI-TCHUN TOU-FOU LI-KIANG 

TCHANG-I 

The Emperor rains on me— on us,a deluge of good 
graces. How shall I express my gratitude to you, my 
friends,and to you, Si-Tchun, sweet starof the heavens? 

SI-TCHUN 

Justice is rendered to merit. I have often heard you 
say that such is the rule in the Middle Empire. 

TCHANG-I 

Without doubt. But that which passes my intelli- 
gence is the misunderstanding, Lord Li-Kiang, which 
has caused to be attributed to you a collaboration in 
my work. 

LI-KIANG 

It is incomprehensible, assuredly. As I drew up 
the petition, it is possible that a secretary, by careless- 
ness, associated my unworthy name with yours. I am 
ashamed. Lord Tchang-I, but what is there to do? One 
cannot protest against an order of the Emperor. Would 
it please you . . . 
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TCHANG-I 

It is not a question of that, noble Li-Kiang. I am 
but too happy at this confusion of our names, which 
honours me. The favors which have been accorded me 
have so much the greater price in my eyes, being the 
sisters of your own. 

LI-KIANG 

This trait of sublimegoodness iswellworthy of you. 

TCHANG-I 

I have desired nothing and I have obtained all. I 
have goods, more than is necessary; rank above my 
ambition.The Emperor honours me beyond my merits. 
Neither avarice or envy have a place in my heart. I see 
men just and good, women chaste, sons afFeftionate 
and obedient, continuing the cult of ancestors. Let 
cups be brought. We are going to drink the wine of 
the Emperor, the wine of NiaoTching, perfumed with 
the flowers of the almond tree, and, since we are in 
springtime, let us throw again into the precious liquor 
the first buds of the new flowering. Let us drink.(5^r- 
vants bring the cups and throw a profusion of almond flowers 
on the company and into the wine they drin^.) I have the 
two best friends — the most constant and the surest. 
For love, I have Si-Tchun, pearl of the earth. The 
two birds of love, Youen and Yang of the golden robe, 
dwell in my house with the same song. Let us drink. 
(They drink) And now, slaves, a box of incense. (They 
bring the box. He gives the sticks of incense to a servant^ 
who lights them,) I burn this first stick in honour of 
Si-Tchun,becausesheis the most beautiful. Is it not so.? 
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TOU-FOU AND LI-KIANG 
It is SO. 

TCHANG«I 

I burn this second stick in honour of Si«Tchun, 
because she is the most chaste and the most faithful. Is 
it not so? 

TOU-FOU AND LI-KIANG 

It is so. 

TCHANG-I 

I burn this third stick in honour of Si-Tchun, be- 
cause she is the most noble and the most wise. Is it 
not so. 

TOU-FOU AND LI-KIANG 

It is so. 

TCHANG-I 

Then let us drink. Let us drink. {They drink) My 
lute. My friends, I am at the height of my happiness. 
{He takes a lute and sings) Heaven is good; the earth is 
sweet. China is a prodigy of the Gods. The springtime 
comes clothed in verdure and crowned with flowers for 
the great rite of love. Life stirs. Happiness warms all 
creatures. Since I am in the hour of fortune, suspend 
over my head the draperies of embroidered silk, spread 
at my feet the richest carpets of flowers, served in abun- 
dance, on plates of gold, the most delicately refined 
dishes. Fill again the cups with the wine which illumines 
desire. I am but a man in my dress ornamented with 
dragons of gold, but I feel myself equal with the Gods. 
{He falls asleep. They look at him in silence^ 
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LI-KIANG 

I will come back to salute him before nightfall. {He 
seizes the sack of silver brought by the Imperial Messenger) 
I am going to my house to put this in safe keeping. 
{He goes out. fVen-Sieou and the servants retire^ 

Scene 1 1 

TCHANG-i {sleeping) si-tchun tou-fou 

{Tou-Fou and Si-Tchun regard each other amorously^ then^ 

drawing away from Tchang-I^ they embrace.) 

tou-fou 
Youen and Yang of the golden robe, the two birds 
of love, it is you and I. 

SI-TCHUN 

It is we. 

TOU-FOU 

Oh! Si-Tchun, more suave than the breeze of early 
morn. 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! 

TOU-FOU 

More brilliant than the heavens sown with stars of 
gold. 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! 

TOU-FOU 

Si-Tchun, whose eyes are like twin lakes refled- 
ing the molten gold of the dying sun. 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! 
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TOU-FOU 

Si-Tchun, whose lips distil, drop by drop, the vo- 
luptuous poison of love. 

SI-TCHUN 

Ah! Ah! Ah! 

TOU-FOU 

Si-Tchun that I love, Si-Tchun who is mine! Never, 
never could I be satiated of thee, flower of life, whence 
I breathe divinity. 

SI-TCHUN 

Again! Again! Fold me in your arms — bend me — 
tear me leaf from leaf (She throws in his face the flowers 
from her hair) as the impetuous wind, with its caresses, 
tears the flowers from the almond tree and makes for 
him a carpet of glory. Tchang-I spoke truly! Life is 
beautiful. Let us love! 

TOU-FOU 

(Leading her toward the bridal chamber) Yes. Yes. 
Let us love! Let us love! 

SI-TCHUN 

Not yet. Let us mount — mount slowly — slowly 
— the stair of the celestial palace. 

TOU-FOU 

The perfumed breeze, playing in the silk of your 
sleeves, unnerves me. Come! Let us make haste! Come! 
(He leads her. They enter, both of them embracing, into the 
bridal chamber.) 
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Scene 12 

TCHANG-i {tAlone) 
Oh! what pain is this like the thrust of a dagger? 
I see ! I see ! The vases of porcelain sent me by the 
Emperor! The tablet of jade! Here are my poems! {He 
opens the hoo\ and reads) "See the flower Hai-Tang. Its 
half opened calyx trembles in the hrttzt.^\He closes the 
book) Oh, barbarian healer — ^what gratitude! I would 
overwhelm you with f3yors.(He goes to the window.)The 
sky! The sun! Now I may look upon my own happi- 
ness. Flowers! Flowers! And the most beautiful of all, 
Si-Tchun, whom I shall see again! My head turns. It 
is more joy than I can bear! 

Scene 13 

TCHANG-I TCHAO 

(Tchao enters delivered from his cangue^ and dressed 
in the clothes gf)>en him by Tchang-I) 

TCHAO 

They have all gone. This is my time. No one but 
the blind man. There is no danger from him. (He goes 
to the cabinet from which Si-Tchun took the money) It was 
here she got the ten taels: there must be others. Ten 
taels! The miserly old rat! What need has he of money , 
since he cannot even see it? Ten taels? In this palace! 
It is like the miser in the comedy who bargains for a 
roast duck, and, pretending to feel its weight, gets the 
gravy on his hands. Then he steals away to suck his fin- 
gers. In comes a dog and licks his little finger.The cheat 
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is himself cheated. How they laugh at that! Well, here 
is the same story. The dog — that is me. Never mind, 
LordTchang-I, I leave you four fingers. I am generous, 
you see. I do not forget it was you who delivered me 
from the cangue. Only — ten taels: you must admit that 
was charity at a bargain! (He opens the cabinet) Oh ho! I 
will show you how to make a present. {He takes a sack in 
each hand and closes the cabinet)^ o^ J of all the thirty-six 
strategies that man has conceived for difilicult situations, 
there is but one good one — that is to take to his heels. 
(Laughingy and addressing himself to Tchang-I) Better to 
save the life of a man, you said, than to raise a pagoda 
as high as the milky way? Good! Then I'll save a life 
for you — rU save my own! {He exits ^ running) 

Scene 14 

TCHANG-I {ft/flone) 

Miserable wretch! And on you I spent the Emper- 
or's dearest gift! A cry from me, and the cangue would 
close again on his worthless neck. But my happiness is 
not nourished on the misery of others. I wish that this 
spedlacle might have been spared me. It would have 

been better had I not so soon regained the 

{t/f noise in the Library) What is that noise? {He opens the 
door to the Library part way and look} /«) What do I see? 
Dressed in my ceremonial robes, my son Wen-Sieou! 
What! He sits in my chair of state! He rises; stretches 
out his hands; totters as though he could not see! Ce- 
lestial powers! He plays at being blind! He mimics his 



father, and his tutor encourages him.See how they laugh! 
My son! My son! So, that modest voice, that quiet 
demeanor, that respeft of which you made so great dis- 
play — ^all that was naught but hypocrisy — affeftation 
— lies! If my son scoflfs at me thus whilst I live, what 
may he not do when I am departed for the^yellow foun- 
tains? Will he honour my memory? Will he burn the 
incenseandthemoney of golden paper? Misery! Mis- 
ery! (Z^(?/b>r^ again) Horror! He has stolen my sceptre 
of commandment and make derisive gestures with it. 
Wen-Sieou,isthisthefruitofmyinstru6tion? To mimic 
his father . . . before a stranger! The whole city will 
know of it by to-morrow. What humiliation! Wen- 
Sieou, all my fondest hopes! Wen-Sieou, my future! 
Have my eyes been opened only to see all that pride 
engulfed in the blackness of night? No more filial piety! 
No more cult of ancestors! Nothing! Nothing! How 
then am I punished for that indulgence of happiness 
in which I forgot my blindness. But where is Si-Tchun? 
Howisit that she does not exercise her surveillance over 
Wen-Sieou? Before she learns of our misfortune, may 
she at least rejoice with me in the recovery of my sight! 
(He sees the boo/^ of poems on the tahle^ and^ pi^kj^g i^ upy 
stands stupefied at the title on the co')^er)0\i\ this timesurely, 
1 must have lost my reason. (Reading) "Colledion of 
Poems on the Three Dependencies and the Four Vir- 
tues of Women, by the Tchoang-Touen Tchang-I and 
thejscholar Li-Kiang." It is really there. It is written. 
"The scholar Li-Kiang." Some vision is deceiving me. 
It is not there. It cannot be. {He rubs his eyes and looks 
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again.)TherG is Li-Kiang; no doubt of that."Tchang-I 
and Li-Kiang." It is well that there is Tchang-I. (He 
puts his fingers on the letters) No, I am not mistaken. I 
see plainly my finger on the letters. I can even count 
them. Did not the messenger of the Emperor say: "Col- 
lection of poems of which the Tchoang-Touen Tchang-I 
and the scholar Li-Kiang are the recognized authors?" 
This, then, is the explanation of the double reward at 
which I was so puzzled. Doubt is no longer possible. 
I am not mad. I am sane. Betrayed! I am betrayed! By 
my best friend — a scholar — a man who was the joy and 
pride of my household. Li-Kiang, my friend, my bro- 
ther, who could have told me that you lied? One does 
not know men. One will never know them. How may 
we divine that this one is sincere and speaks the truth, 
whilst that other, a common cheat, abuses the tenderest 
hospitality to strike the traitor blow at his friend? Li- 
Kiang! The glory he has robbed me of is nothing. But 
friendship betrayed — is there a greater calamity than 
that? At the very moment I find anew my vision of the 
world, I see crumble the whole scaffold of my happiness. 
The night of my closed eyes spread over the realities 
of the world a sparkling veil of felicity unmarred. My 
eyes open. The veil is torn. The truth stands forth. 
Gratitude, filial piety, friendship, — falsities, treacher- 
ies, traps! What dare I say? I blaspheme. There are 
ingrates, there are wicked sons, and faithless friends. 
The order of the world is not destroyed by them. The 
exceptions only raise the worth of virtue. Tchao will 
reform. I will make amends for my son. I will make 
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Li-Kiang ashamed of his fault before I pardon him. 
Pardon? Yes, I may well pardon, still having at my side 
those models of love and perfeA friendship: Si-Tchun 
— Tou-Fou. (^silence) But — why have Si-Tchun and 
Tou-Fou given me no warning of the treachery of Li- 
Kiang? They could not have been ignorant of it, having 
this book before their eyes. Why have they said noth- 
ing to me? To spare me pain? Then they should have 
sent Li-Kiang away, and forbidden him to appear again 
in the home which he had soiled with his lie . . . at 
least if ... is it possible that a secret complicity binds 
them? I must know. [Violently) I must break through 
this web of doubt. Where is Si-Tchun? {He calls her) 
Si-Tchun! Si-Tchun! She was herewith Li-Kiang and 
Tou-Fou when I fell asleep. Where is she? Where is 
she? [He sees on the floor the flowers which Si-Tchun threw 
to Tou-Fou. He gathers them up and smells them.) Her 
perfume! Something has happened! {With fury) I must 
see her. {He tries to open the door of the nuptial chamber 
and finds it locked) Locked! The door of the nuptial 
chamber! Why? I am afraid. Something has happened 
. . . something which I must see, now that I have eyes. 
{He listen at the door of the nuptial chamber) Someone is 
there. Someone speaks softly. Another voice. In the 
nuptial chamber! (He recoils in fright) Ah! was that the 
sound of a kiss? But I must see. I will! {(gently he pierces 
a hole in the panel of paper '^ith his finger and remains for 
some time with hisfacetothepanel. One sees his body tremble.) 
Oh! . . . {He throws himself back violently^ unnerved^ 
haggard. Hesinksinto a chair^ holding his head in his hands.) 
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No! No! I did not see! I did not see! {He rises brusquely ^ 
feeling of himself) I am in my own house. (He points to 
the nuptial chamber) See there . . . Oh! The panel! 
The panel! {He comes back to the panels and^ haVtng looked^ 
bounds back again) Enough! Enough! It is too much! 
I have seen too much; I want to see no more! Neither 
that horrible thing, nor any other. I am not even sure 
that I exist, or, rather, it were better that I did not exist 
at all.The lightning has struck and I am turned to ashes. 
(He breaks into sobs) Si-Tchun! Si-Tchun! 

Then they were not true, those whispered words 
of love, those soft caresses like a rain of flowers. Noth- 
ing more is true in this world. Life is but a lie greater 
than all the others. And Si-Tchun is the greatest lie of 
life, the lie of lies. Everything lies since Si-Tchun has 
lied. The man who begs and receives charity lies when 
he gives thanks. The friend lies to the friend! The wife 
lies to the husband when she murmurs her love to him. 
The precepts lie; the law lies; the rites are liars! The 
flowers, the birds, the wind that passes lies. Light and 
the sun are lies. A hundred blows of the bamboo for 
adultery — ^will that give me back happiness? Punish- 
mentitselfis the lastlie.Thereis no punishment.There 
is no justice. There is no virtue. There is no crime. 
There is only pain, pain. (He writhes and sobs) My 
closed eyes, what joy I owe you! I was blind, and the 
sky was blue. I find my sight again and the world is all 
black. Black! Black!The Veil! The Veil! For happiness, 
there must be a veil which hides the truth of things. 
Cursed be thou, foreign healer, who, for the price of 
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light hast ravished my happiness! Light! What light? 
Thine own, demon of malice! Reason demonstrates 
that I was senseless when I permitted him to try his 
magic on me. Where was my mind when I stupidly 
submitted myself to his murderous art? The priests of 
Fo declared, when they were consulted, that no cure 
was possible. And Li-Kiang,when I spoke to him of my 
meeting with the healer — did he not tell me to beware 
that this philter might prove dangerous forme — make 
monsters appear to me? That was his very word. It is 
that which has happened. He has made me see what he 
willed. Oh! yes, monsters, monsters! But it is not true. 
It is not true. Tchao, that was possible. Wen-Sieou, 
Li-Kiang ... I do not know . . . but Si-Tchun? 
Si-Tchun, perfumeof astar?No. No. That is the proof, 
the material proof of the lie. Atlast, it is plain to me that 
what I have seen does not exist. The sky is not the sky. 
This sun is not the sun. These flowers are not flowers, 
thisSi-Tchun is not Si-Tchun. It is thesky,the sun, the 
flowers of the barbarian. Everything lies, rather than 
Si-Tchun. At last! I have understood. Now I have 
taken possession of myself again — I will not look at 
that book which tempts me — no, no, nor at that panel, 
that vision of horror. My turn now to vanquish the 
demon. Ah, thou hast boasted to tear away the veil? 
To replace it with what another, miserable wretch? Thy 
clear seeing is the monstrous apparition of misery. 
Enough, enough of suflFering — I do notwant any long- 
er that which is not, which cannot be. Blindness, blind- 
ness, I want blindness which realizes the only happy 
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truth. Oh! did he not say that ten drops of his abomi- 
nable philter would take away this cursed lying light? 
{He takes the Vial and pours all of the contents into his eyes) 
Ten drops, twenty drops, a hundred drops, ten thou- 
sand, all, all! {^silence. He raises his hand suddenly to his 
eyes with a cry) Ahl Ah! the beautiful pain that kills the 
sorcery! (c//j//?«f^) Ah! Ah! the luminous night is come 
again! The phantoms have disappeared. The lies of 
the light are no more. Peace has descended upon me. 
Flown is the luminous gauze whereon the wicked sor- 
cerer embroidered his monsters. Night, with its divine 
obscurity, gathers me to its stars — it will escape me no 
more. Si-Tchun! Si-Tchun! 

Scene 15 

TCHANG-T ST-TCHUN TOU-FOU 

{Si-Tchun appears at the door of the bridal chamber 

in the arms ofTou-Fou) 

SI-TCHUN 

My husband calls. I am here. 

TCHANG-I 

Come, Si-Tchun, with the face of jade. I suffer 
apart from you. 

SI-TCHUN 

After having drunk the wine of the Emperor, my 
Lord fell asleep in his chair. In order not to trouble 
his sleep, his wife and his friends retired. Lord Li-Kiang 
has gone to put the presents of the Emperor in safe 
keeping. Here is Lord Tou-Fou. 
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TCHANG-I 

This wine, perfumed with the flowers of the almond 
tree, turned my head. I had a dream . . . frightful! I had 
need of Si-Tchun, pearl of the dawn, to bring back 
the glow of the sun to my heart. (He holds his hand out 
to her. Leaving one of her hands in that ofTou-Fou shegOpes 
the other to Tchang-I) Ah! Now I am warm again! My 
happiness is come back. Friends, if ever my thoughts 
offended you, may I be pardoned. Let us be happy. 
(Teaching out his hand^ he finds his lute) When sleep 
overtook me, 1 was singing of happiness. I want to sing 
of it again. (He sings) Heaven is good. The earth is 
sweet. China is a prodigy of the Gods. The springtime 
comes clothed in verdure and crowned with flowers for 
the great rite of love. [Si-Tchun and Tou-Fou embrace^ 
eyes looking into eyes) Life stirs. Happiness warms all 
creatures. Since I am in the hour of fortune, suspend 
over my head the draperies of embroidered silk, spread 
at my feet the richest carpets of flowers, served in abun- 
dance, on plates of gold, the most delicately refined 
dishes. Fill again the cups with the wine which illumines 
desire. I am but a man in my dress ornamented with 
dragons of gold, but I feel myself equal with the Gods. 



CURTAIN 
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